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SURVIVALS OF SUPERSTITION. IN TENNESSEE 


Farr 
Institute 
Super stitious beliefs are far more persistent and widespread - in Tennessee 
and throughout our nation than most of us would suspect. We are all aware that - 
thesé eccentric and illogical beliefs were accepted principles of life many 
years ago, and that they swayed the minds of people in‘ those times; but human 
beings are not so different from age to age as we may SUPPOSE. © -A study oft 
superstitious survivals throws light on the thought processes of. the human 


To. bring together odd beliefs for the nossible of the. 
curious is not the object of research in the field of folk superstitions. A 
collection of superstitions, in so far as it has scholarly value, is a ,partial 
record of what men have thought and believed, and in a limited way, at ‘least, 
it makes: a butipn both to history and to 


‘The origin of ie superstitions be traced to the desire of mankind 
through the centuries to propitiate fate, to avoid evil, and to dispel the 
mysteries of the universe. Primitive man in his fear of evils which he\did not 
understand sought-to avoid disaster by any means ‘that he could find. In his | 
“ignorance of logic. ne often meepted a coincidence as a causes 


The reasons for the survival of ee from a more primitive age to 
the present. dey are that people are slow to surrender their inherited beliefs, 
many are still fearful, and in spite of the explanations of both science and 
religion, tien: continue to find life and the universe Laney eer 


Skies Seed interested in’ the fact that in all ny experiences collecting’ 
superstitions, I have never found a person to admit a belief in anything which 
he regarded as superstition. "I don't believe in superstitions myself," one old 
man told me, "but some things that folks call superstitions is just as true as ce . 
God's own gospel." When my son was two or three weeks old, his nurse be4 
came quite\alarmed when I cooked chicken liver for his mother. Sne said, "I | 

-have always heard that if you feed a young mother chicken liver, she will dic." 

- She added, /"I don't believe a word of it, but I wouldn't risk it for anything 
in the world." Many people today are firm believers in superstitions and the §. 
fact that/many of them contradict eah other matters not at all. The manwhbo = 

laughs at witchcraft and supernatural warnings is often found to be a firm : 
believer in the moon's: influence upon the crops or in the Signs of the Zodiac. 


*nditor't s note: This’ ‘paper was read at the. naming: meeting of the Tennessee 
Folklore Society at Cookeville, November 6, 195, when the members of the 
Society were concerned with reviewi t hed activities of the past.twenty 
years. To supplement his paper, a. Pass prepared a sixteen page catalog of 


- superstitions and folk beliefs found if thé State.. Some copies of that sill ne 
log are still evailabiec. flequests be scnt to: 
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+The great body of as dot through the ages has had a tre- 
influence upon every phase of human life. These belicfs incMide such 
- areas of life as thie rearing of children, death, love and marriagesé cures and © 
preventions of discase, good and bad luck, thc influence of the moon, the plant- — 
ing of crops, the weather, wishes, witchcraft, and signs of the Zodiac. 
Since the organization of the Tennessee Folklore Society twenty years ago, 
e- “a number of its members have made valuable collections of Tennessee supersti- 
tions, and some of these have bec poesenan through the medium of the Tenncssec 
Folklore Society Bullctine 


\ : Volume I, Noe 2, published in June, 1935, was entitled" Tennessee Supersti- 
| tions and Beliefs," and was my own collection. is 


Volume II, No. , published; in October, 1936, carried "A Collection of 
' Middle Tennessee Superstitions," the contribution of the late Professor Neal 
Frazier of Middle Tennessee State College. oe 
| | Volume III, Noe 2, ‘published in April, 1937, coritained an article entitled. 
= "Superstitions and Folk Beliefs.” The basis of the article was a collection 
\ made by Mr. We Ae Redfield, then a teacher in Pleasant Hill sie otal | 


Volume VII, Noe 2, - in October, 19l1, nad for its article, 
"Superstitions and Folk Beliefs in Overton County, Tennessee," by Miss Clio 
3 McGlasson, a resident of Cookeville, but at that time a teacher in Livingston 


Volume Ix, No. es published in May, 1953, contains a fascinating article, 
"Witchcraft and Divination in Macon County," the of Mr. 
David Bandy of Lafayette. | 


Volume IXy No. 3, published in September, 1953, contains an Sekaresting 
discussion, "In the Sign of the Beast, "by _ Ee Ge Rogers of Athens. | 7 
‘e In Volume X, No. 1, published in March, 1944, we find the main article, 
"Mountain Superstitions," by Mr. Roland D. Carter of 


Again in Volume “X, No. published in December, there is delight- 
3 ful treatment oF — and Superstitions," by Lady Ruth W. Odell of Newport. 


. Volume XIV, Nos 1, published in March, 198, has an interesting discussion, 
" Superstitions How Settlé Over by Re Ge Rogers. of 


Volume XVI, No, l, dublished in March, -1950, contains a brief 
revelation of the secret of "How, to Become a Witten John Ne. Nichols of Mur= 
freesboro is the informant. 


Volume Now’ published in June, 1951, solves health problems with 
folk remedies summarized in*an article, "Before You Call Your by 


Volume. XVIII, No. 4, published in pesalias. 1952, contains an article on 
| superstitions, entiied "Some Folklore of Macon County, Tennessee," by Harry 
y Law of Austin Peay State College, Clarksville. The same bulletin has.an article, 
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"Superstitions of the Ozarks." It is interesting to note that many of 
_ these are the same or appfoximately the same as our Tennessee superstitions. 
The: final article dealing with — appeared in Volume XIX, No. 3, 
in September, 1953. It is entitled 'Some Folkways of a Stewart County Com 
_ munity." This contribution was made ill Mr. Wayne Geurin of Stewans County, 


In order to compare the superstitions which I collected nearly two decades 
ago with those most prevalent today, -I asked a number of my teacher friends in 
Middle and East Tennessee to make collections for me through their schools and 

communities, I have nad an excellent response to this request, and after com-. 
paring the different collections with each other, and with those which I made . 
as far back as 193, I find that they are all very nearly the same, 


There are, at present, many dynamic forces within our state tending £6 ‘ 
change the pattern of its civilization. With the almost unbelievable progress 
in communication, transportation, scientific |development, and the many changes A 
in education and in mode'of living, many of the rich superstitions, folk be-— 
liefs and othér phases of our folklore-will soon be eae lost if they 
are not collected and preserved NOWe 


SOME FOLKWAYS OF A LINCOLN COUNTY COMMUNITY _ 


| ‘Lincoln County is in the southern part of Tennesseaen. It is posdenda on 
three sides by five Tennessee counties, Giles, Marshall, Bedford, Moore, and 

‘ Franklin. On the fourth side is Alabama. Elk River, winding through the 
county to form "Horas Bend," divides it into two parts--the northern “and 


Since most of my folklore comes from or near the - ‘Camargo com= 
_ ' munity ;located in the southern part, I will confine my-description to that 
area. Camargo is part of a section called "Péa Ridge" that for several 4 ,enera- 
‘tions was considéred to be so poor it would 2 only pease 
Today a great many changes nave taken place. With the comin, of 
telepnones, blacktop roads, and the use of fertilizers, this section has be¢ > 
come one of the most dcsiraple parts of the county. Many crops are raised: 
corn, cotton, sweet potatoes, cantaloupes, watermelons, and tobacco. Dairying . | d 
With the: impr ovenent in has also come. an ‘improve in education. 
Two. buses truck children in each day to a consolidated elementary school. 
_ Within recent years this school has preduced five preachers, a conn and many 
school teachers, one of — has been a college president. 
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‘Religious dduestion is provided two Protestant: churches--the Methodist 


| and the Church of Christ. 


¢ = 


‘(Many people here at Camargo are superstitious, but Reidite very sensitive 
to the word superstition. They much — their folk aes to be called 
"little ‘sayings we go ) 


Planting Signs 


| 
* Plant corn in the dark of the moon so it will not grow so talle It must 


be planted when the first waippoorwill calls. 


them in. tie dark of the moone 


To prevent bearis from going to stal 
— plant these beans on Good Friday. 


1 Irish potatoes must be planted in the dark of the moon. 
hem the sign is in the arms, it is time to diekt cucumbers. 


> 


‘Weather Signs 


To make it rain, kill a snake and hang it UPe 


If you set a2 hen when the band is from the North, the hen will | jut her 


(Mother this. Not only hen not quit her nest, but every 


(Thunder in February is frost in 1 May. 


| f the wind is from the North on the fourteenth. of February, it will - 
a_good fruft year. 


In dry weather, if a circle is ; around the moon, there will be. rain in oo | 


a same number of days as there are stars in the circle. 


hen it rains 6n the first day of the month , there is sure tobe fifteen 


days of rain that monthe | 


Tne call of the rain crow is a sign of rain. 
When it rains in the sunshine, there is sure to be rain the next. day. 


Unusual twinges of rheumatism i. warning of rain. (This belief is very 


_ widespread. ) 


Marriage Signs \ | 


Do not ¥akge an umbrella in the house or you will never marry e 


Do not let anyone sweep under yo r feet or you will never marry. (This 


sign and the umbrella one are especi by children in the consolidated 
grammar school. 
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-If you put a wishbone above a door, the: first man who comes in the door 
will marry Yous 


Do not keep a black cat or you apes never marry. 
If you dream of a “death, there is going . be a wedding. 


pullon a wishbone, the one zets the shortest prong , 
will marry first. (I have been ‘pulling wishbones ever since I can remember. ) 


Cures for Diseases | = 
Drink out of your shoe and it will cure @thrash'' (our word for. thrush). 


The seventh daughter of a seventh daughter ee the seventh son of a seventh - 
- son can blow into a baby's mouth and cure the baby of thrash, The one who - 
blows must not speak to anyone on the day he blows until after having blown ¢ 
into the child's mouth or the blowing will not do any good. (One of the richest 
and most prominent men of the county recently had the seventh daughter of a 
seventh daughter blow into his son's mouth. I do not know whether the child 
immediately cured or not.). 


4 A dirty sock pinned around the neck will cure the sore throat. 


pothooks ora piece of lead ona 4. person's to, 
stop nosebleed. ‘(This is qspecially widely believed among older people.) 

Wear assafetida to keep diseases e (Az 3ain, tnis is a prescription 

the older people particularly take stock in. My grandparents had Mother wear 
assafetida she took the This cured in its use- 


fulness.) 
| If a. horse has the di curry the aorse the 
in trough. This will cure the disease. | 
Do not bring a or it will cause a deaths It’ 


likely the one who brings it in will die soon. (My grandmother is not super- 
_ stitious, but she says that she must admit that since the death of her oldest 
son, she does wonder about. this SRS Onlya month before he died he brought 
a hoe through the. house.) 
If am owl Plies sate your house, someone is going to die. 


Never sleep under a sick person's bed i - will not recovers 
you dream a wedding, there is going to be a 


Bad Luck Signs te 
If someone starts and pometiring has been left 
,( it is bad luck to go oack after it. The person who,has left something must 
call to someone who can bring the forgotten item. If there is no persm to. 
bring the iten; the person who has left something can turn around and make a 
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’ bring you good luck if you wear it\and do not change it. If you notice it is 


luck. 


cross. The person then goes pack after the item and no bad Luck will come. 
(I know people who will not go back under any ciroumstances.)' 

Do not sweep. after dark or you will “sweep. your riches aways a4 


Do not borrow salt or you will” have bad luck. If you absolutely: must have 7 


‘salt, ask your neighbors to ae ait to yous 


If you accidentally put on ‘an article of wrong out, “at 


wrong side out and change it, you will have ae lucke © o's, 


Do nét walk under a ladder. (Some’ ink to justity this advice by sang 


there could be a bucket of paint oo ladder.) ; 


Ifa cat crosses in front of you, it will bring luck. ‘You must 


turn around and go back home, If you absolutely must go on, you can turn your 
hat around backwards and go one Itis persian to turn your hat ne right 


after you have the Gate 3 


Do not step over a “ee 


If you break a = or, a mirror falls from a wall, you will have seven _ 


years of bad luck, (Tiis is almost a belief.) 


és not kill a healthy dog or bat. (tegroes are ey strong believers 


in the wisdom of this prohibition, ) 


It ‘is bad Luc to spill sali. 


To evil, go the same door wnich ; you ‘go into 


If you take ashes out of your stove on iiew Year's day, you will have bad 


Do not. start anything on Fridays. 


a runs across bikie road the left, means bad Luck. 


To kill a ‘toad will make as cow go darye 


Do not let someone clse ~— 3. knife blade you have ianed, 


brings bad luck.to ride with /a, peach tree switch. (This was a belief 
that meant more to the .last gencration ° ‘than it does to the younger set today.) 


‘Do not burn peach tree or sassafras woul 

| 
Number thirteen is unlucky. It is especially bad if it falls on a Friday. a 
Throw salt over the left shoulder to break a spell of bad luck. | i 


Do not put a hat on a bed, 
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. | 
Do not bring an ax in 44 fferent doors of a houses 
It means back luck if a dog howls. 
Do not walk with one shoe off and one shoe on. | 
It is — Luck ‘te count the number of cars in 2. funeral procession. 
wa person’ sees a red bird, he says: : 


Fly to my right 
I'll see sweetheart 
Before tonorrow nights ("Saturday is also used.) 


To the first star someone sees at night a person Say Ss y. 


Star light, star bright 

The first star I see tonight 
I wish I may, I, wish I might 
Have the wish I make 


ye not. say the words thank you fee a plant | or ” setting of eggs or the sant 
will die and the eggs will not hatch. It seems there is actually a belief in 
. | the magic of the words thank you, for it is all right to say to the giver the 


words i eres the eggs. 


You must speak to a rabbit to have good luck, You say "Hi, Mr. Rabbit." 
(I have hard it said that a certain truck driver will open his truck door and 
speak rather than miss his chance to. assure himself good luck when he sees 
a rabbit.) | 


A group must not go around a tree in a path on different sides of the tree 
or the tree will be cut down the next day. This is especially believed by - 
Negroes. It has been modified by some white people to mean that such an act 
will break up a friendship. The spell will be ee one if you say the 
word c abbage. 


Company Signs 
‘To drop a dish rag will cause Someone who is dirty to come to see youe 


Ifa rooster crows with his head in tie door, someone is coming. If he \ 
\crows with his tail in the door, someone is going away. | , 7 


_ ee ae Another Siegen of someone coming : is the itching of a person's “7; 


‘if a person.drops a ‘atte, a woman is coming. 30's person drops a fork, 


aman is COMES: 


i. 2 |. Do not wean a colt when the sign is in the head-orthe colt will be 
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hard-headed and hard to wean. iWean the colt when the) sign is in the feet. The 


| _ colt will run away from its mother and be easy to wean. Sener 


If you must leave a team of mules in a field, make a cross before you 


leave, so the team will be sure and be there when you come back. 


Pull a tooth and put it under your pillow. The dream you dream while 


resting on the pillow will come true. 


ee get up on the wrong side of the wedi: you will ~~ in a bad humor e 
Do not cross @ creek with a setting of eggs or all the chickens will be 
addlebrained, If you wait twenty-four oovmnies to set the CEES, they will hatch 


fine. BRS: 


tf you are making soap and Someone who is lazy comes ound, the soap will 


go to lye. 


Wear a rabbit's foot. for good luck. 


If a man comes a your Dinse on New Year's day, all your chickens willbe 


“roosters. If a woman comes, all your chickens will be pullets. (One waman 


pullets.) 


| 
| 


says she always prays a man will —— for she had rather raise roosters than 


If you ‘boil black-eyed peas and jou on New Year's you will have 
money all year. | ( 


Do not start anything on Baturday or it will take seven saturdays to 
finish ite 
| < 
If ‘two, people dry ona | Powel. at the same tine, they* will | soon have a 


If your eyelash comes out, put it between your thumb and forefidger. | 
First, press the fingers Eiedther. Next, pull tnem apart. If the. hair is left’ 
on the thumb, you can make'‘a wish and hair on. and the 


wish will, come true. 


To stop an owl from calling, either put a shovel in the fire, turn your 
pocket wrong side out, or tie a knot in your'‘apron. (A woman emus me that 


“turning her pocket wrong side out has never failed.) 


| 
If men cut their hair in March, they will neve: headaches all year. 
(This is believed by cLder-people.) | 
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BELIEFS AND CUSTOnS In COUNTY, 


Kelaie 
Youngstowm, Ohio ‘ 
> 


~ 


During the summer of 1954, I collected the following folklore items in 
“Perry County, tiiddLe Tennessee. hy informant was a-life-long resident of the 
aceéa, of Ulster-Scots descent, seventy years of age. The items represent super- 
stitions remembered from before 1900, altnough my informant stated that many 
are still believed by the older people: in the community. In fact, I reuember 
some of them from my own childhood in the same district. Almost all are 
recipes for warding off "bad luck," a concept embracing "a serious injury or 
illness, or even death.” Althoueh some of the beliefs listed here are present | 
in other collections, they also indicate some interesting variations. The 
list is given Delow as it wes dictated to me: 


“ 


cn | oe you forget something, don't go back ine the house to get it. . Bed luck. 


— you are. off Caway] from the house and forget something, make a cross 
mark and spit in it before r 
| Dont off toenails on Sunday, or the will be after you next week, 


Don't cut off nair in — or you will die before the year is oute 


"Don't comb after the sun it will make you forgetful. 
| 
Don't point at Bad duck. 
Don't look in a Lechiieieaiiatl after ‘the sun - down. Bad luck. 


Don! t turn a chair around in the house. ? 


Don't carry an ax or any thing tirough the 


Don't stretch the umbrella over you. in the — or you will die witain 
a year. | 
| 
_Waen a bird lights in the window, it means bad luck. 
¥ “If bees settle on a dead limb, a death will happen in the familys | 2 
5 A black cicth must be placed on. the bee gum after 2. person aa or the 


lightning bug in the house means that that. time next there 
_ will he one mere or one less person in the ouse 


A yellow news looks like ai. good ‘Luck or 
NEWS: out a black one means bad luck or News » ( ~ 


The first — rou vite: head ofr and you will 2 dress 
jast. like the butterfly. | 
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The first snake on see, Kill it and you kill ai, enemy (tae snake? ). 


Don't kill a measurins worn, for as many measures as he measures you, you 
will get tuat much cloth. | 


If a aog runs between your legs, you are going to get a whipping by your 
husband er wifes . | 


 .If you are ing and you see “two white horses, make a wish and 

it will come to pass. 7 
Don't Have two clocks keeping vine in the -_ house; so:eone will die be- 

fore tne year is out if you do. | | | 


- ae as tae graveyard, don't be the first to leave or you will be ‘the 
next there. 


‘It is ‘bad luck to hear a dog barking. 


“75 you eat fish and drink sweetmilk at the same time, you will die. It 
setsup poison in the blood. , 


If you place hairs in water for a period of two weeks, the hairs will grow 
into snakes. 
- proverb among the beliers represents a starkly resiastic 
situation that early settlers faced: 


A white Christmas, poor graveyard; 
A dark Christmas, rich graveyard. 4 
i was informed tnat wnen the $eather was woteliie hot and wet at Christmas, 
“any people caught influenza and pneumonia — January. 
systematic investigation into the folk ig tne communi ty would 
probably unearta many -proverbs and sayings. Since the area mas been rather 
isolated until vue building of Kentucky Dam a. few years ago, a body oi tra=_ 
ditional sayings aas accumulated; but unless tuey are recorded soon, they 
Will be lost. I was told, and I also know from‘my own experience, tiat the — 
inhabitants no longer put muci raith ir these beliefs. There are, however, 
many of the older people who ey impart their proverbial knowledge to 
tne generation. 
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tall; it wes white as snow. It was three feet off the ground; it quivered and 


Want item 


| 
TALES TOLD IN LINCOLN COUNTY, | 
Collected bye 
‘Ruth W. Garland 
Murfreesboro,’ Tennessee 


I 


"One winter moonlight night : as I was coming from we. Vina Warren's house, sf 
“about eight o'clock, a man jumped up beside me, that is, it looked like a re | 
human but it didn't have a head, It walked with me about fifty yards, from | 
the barn to a little culbert where it disappeared under the culbert. I never 
knew what it was, but it was seen by others." : ee | 
--Quoted Jordan Rives’ 

Route 5, Fayetteville | 


| "one night as Mrs Reub Bolles and I were walking along ,the moon was shin-_ 
ing as bright as day. In frmt of us rose a figure six feet wide, eight feet ._ 


danced in the air for several minutes. When we stooped down to pick up a rock - 
to throw at it, it vanished. Mr. Charlie Morton and Mrs. Nan Norton sian mlb : 
having seen ‘the same Spectacle." 
~-Quoted from Roy Wade 
Route S, Fayetteville 


ae A few months ago Col. We P. Grace made a horseback journey. through country - 
lying between two greater districts, the Appalachian and Ozarks. While travel- 
ing he came to a house surrounded by poles. On the fence sat an old man who *- 
seemed to be engaged in killing gnats. 
"How are you?" said tie Colonel, up his horse. 


| "A little puerter was, but, not so yet, replied the man, 
ata gnate 


"Would you be so kind as to bring me a dipper ¢ of water , 


‘dipper? the old man repeat éd. "I ain't seen a dipper since I went to 
the legislature, Drink nere, stranger, you have to drink lout of a gourd. 


"Yes, I am thirsty enough to drink out of an old straw hat," 


‘ 


*Raitor's: note: These anecdotes are offered to readers with the warning that 
they may well have heard or read other versions of some of them. The editor . 
would welcome expressions of views on the usefulness of such collections, and 

on the relative of verbatim or summarized reports of | 
story 
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The old man went in the house and soon aime with the gourd’ dripping 
with water. The Colonel took the vegetable vessel, turned it up for a few 
moments and returned the gourd-and said, |"Put a thermometer in that water; it 
will run to 150." | | | | 


“Pa don't know about that, but wate wiggle tail in thar he will caper 


then was this: water dpawed? 
"Weren't it. was fouch." | 
"When dia yy bring it from the spring? 
"Day before | | 
" Why you brought some sincé?" 
) "Cause this ain't give out yet. Another reason wife down with chills, 
ain't to go after it." 
“Why can't you leave your wife long enough to go get water?" 
‘Ain't that; my wife tends ithe water." 2 : 
"Why don't you dig well?" | 
"Cause it's too hot." 4 
"Why don't you dig one in the. winter?" 
“Cause ground's frize! 
"How far is it to the doring?” 
"About a mile." 
"What direction?™ ce 
"First one way,, then tie Sther. Path awful crooked," 
“How far is it to the next house?" | 
"There ain't norie." | | 4 
"What is your name?" 
"Pattersons What's yorn?" 
"What," exclaimed the old man dropping the willed "Are twinks the amazing 


f 
> grace they sing so much about at church? het dog my catsi ‘Dad told me grace 
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"Well, good-bye, ‘eld man, hope to see you again.” 
a by Mr. Jordan Rives 
| Route 5, Fayetteville 
‘ 2 | 


‘There was little boy named Whilly Gear. His mother went away and told him 
. to take care of her things while she was gone. When she cane home, Whilly Gear : 
- had calied all her eickers up and caught a hawk and let eat all of 
3 her chickers, She emd, "Whilly asenaal 2 I ought to wear you out for this." He 
gaid, "I won't do it 


: His mother went away again. This time Whilly Gear took the stopper out 
of the molasses barrel and let all her molasses run out. His mother said, 
"Whilly Gear, I'm going to wear you out." She ,tied him up in a sheet and went 
out to get her some switches, While she was gone he got out and caught the dog, 
the cat, the rooster and tied A them\ up with his mother's dishes in the sheet. 


| - ‘Gear’ Ss nether: came with switches and started whipping. She 
hit. the dog, and it began to bark. She said, "Whilly Gear, I'll make you bark 
like a dog.", She hit the cat, and it began to meow. She said, "Whilly, I'ld 


make you meow like a cat.".. Sne hit the rooster, and it began to crow. "Whilly 
} Gear, I'll make you crow like a rooster." Sue hit the dishes, and they bezan — 
to rattle. “I'll make your bones rattles? The pitcuer of milk 


‘Whilly Gear was out in the corner dying when the 
woman found out that she had killed her dog, cat, rooster and had broken all 
her dishes. Sne took out after Whilly Gear. le ran to the river ‘and jumped 
in. dHe hollered at her, “Maw, tie a gourd to your tailvand jump in and swim 
across." (She jumped,in and both she and Wwhilly Gear were drowned, That was 
the end of the old woman and Wnilly Gears a 


| | ‘Told by Mrs. Ranson Wagster to her 


> 
| 


There was an old woman who put on some hoggie feet to cook and went out 
in her garden to hoe. When sne came in, her hoggie feet were gone. Sne cried, 
"Where's my hogzie feet?" She looked éverywnere but couldn't find aaa ‘She 


called, "“Hoggie feet, hoggie feet. We 


something under the under the bed, and she saw 


a a big looking ‘something, and she said, "What's them big eyes for?" It answered, . 
Be "To see you with; so well, so well." Che said, "What's them biz ears for?" 
It answered, "To hear you with; so weil, so weil," She said, "that's that big 
, “nose for?" It answered, "To smell you with; so well, so well." Sne said, 


"What's that big mouth for?" It said, "To eat yov up with; so well, so well." 
sne said, "What's them big claws for?" (It jumped at ‘her and said, "To scratch — 
you with." 

Told by lirs. aanson Wagster to her 
family. 
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A STUDY OF TWENTY-FIVE. VERSIONS OF - "LITTLE MUSGRAVE AND LADY 
BARNARD! IN BALLAD COLLECTIONS OF NORTH ere! 

Marie Campbell 
Indiana University 
One of the traditional British ballads most commonly found living in 
American oral tradition is "Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard." Coffin lists 


in his, The British Traditional Ballad in North America! more than two dozen 
collections which include North American versions of this ballad. Apparently 


"Little Musgrave" and its adulterous story nave been popular since the earliest . 


interest in tiie English and Scgttish ballad. 1t appears in the collections 3 
of Percy and Pepys, who were among the earliest collectors; and it was printed | 
in broadsides in tne first half of the seventeenth century, according to the 
Stationer's Register. It was quoted in Beaumont and Fletcher's The Knight of 
, the Burning Pestle (1611), Act V, Scene 3, and in other old plays. Child's © 

4 collection (Vole 3) gives fourteen British variants, twelve of waich are fairly 


The essential plot of the ballad ‘story is the followings 


Little Musgreve* attends church. or a ball and catches the eye of Lady 
Barnard, who (even though pregnant in some versions) makes advances toward him 
and asks’ him to spend the night with her. When he sees by the ring on her 
finger that she is Lord Barnard's wife, he refuses, but consents when she as~ — 
sures him that hér husband is away.’ A page overhears their plans and hurries 
off to inform Lord Barnard. One of his men blows on his bugle, against orders 
(sometimes it is the Lord himself who blows the bugle), to give Little Musgrave 
warning; but Lady Barnard persuades Little Musgrave that the sound of the horse 
or bugle is from a shepherd and keeps him with her. Lord Barnard then sur- 
prises the sleeping lovers in bed. In some British versions, Little Musgrave 
blames the Lady for their plight in answer to her husband's questions, byt 
this item does not appear in American versions. Lord Barnard orders Little 
Musgrave to get up and dress, because he will not have it said that he fought ~ 


a naked man. When Little Musgrave complains that the Lord has two fine swords, 


_ while he has not even a knife, the Lord gives him the better of the two on ogg 
and permission to strike the first blow. Little ijusgrave wounds Lord Barnard, 
who immediately kills him. Usually he then slays-his wife after she has told. 
him that she loves Little ifusgrave better than she loves him. In some var- 


iants the Lord comiits. suicide; in others he says he will be hanged in the near 


future. ie may or may not regret his acte 


1, Tristram Pe coffin, ‘The British Traditional Ballad in North America. | 
‘Philadelphia: The American Folklore ore Societys 1950), pe Ole 

2. The names of the-characters in tne original British version are used 
throughout this eras on to. avoid confusion. 
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pt This bile of "Little Musgrave and Barnard" is base on twenty-five 

versions of the balled as found in North American collections from Nova Scotia 

and New England in the North,to South Carolina as the southermost locality here 

| : considered ,and as far West as Missouri. Any comparisons with the-ballad as 

hg ; Child,Number 81 are based on the A version in the Kittridge one volume edition 
of the Child collection. It is tne purpose of the study to examine these 
twenty-five variants of. the ballad to find out some of the things that have 
apammens to the ballad in oral tradition in North america. 


The most obvious and the most universal change is in the title. No single — 
North American variant of "Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard," in the group here © 
considered, appears with the originel title. From the list of titles attached. 
to tnis paper it is apparent that there are twenty-two different titles given 
for these twenty-five variants of the ballad, three titles repeated 
anti each of these only once. 


Five of these variants are only fragments: the only version in the 1933 

collection of Helen Creighton, versions B and C in Rarldolph> and D and E in. 
the Brow collection. The remaining twenty versions fare very well for length, 
ranging usually from fifteen to twenty-three stanzas. The longest are variants 
of the Pennsylvania, Nova Scotia, and Virginia collections which are 25, 27, : 
and 27 stanzas in length. Actually the versions from New England are equally 
2s long; though they have fewer stanzas, each stanza is made up of longer 

a _ lines resulting,from. running two ballad lines together--thus merging two stanzas 
into one, The A version. in Child (Kittredge) nas twenty-nine stanzas, only 
eo then the longest American version in this groupe 


| Usually the meeting between Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard takes place 
in church or coming out of church and most often on a holiday or holy day. In 
New England the two meet at a ball with four and twenty other ladies (and as 
many gentlemen, one would suppose) present. Apparently the New England ballad 
Singers prefer to have the assignation between the lovers made in a secular 


| Invariably Little Miuszrave refuses Lady Barnard's invitation to spend the 
night with her until she reassures him that her husband is away for the night. 
The British versions make the lady much less the agressor than the American 
versions do, Also some English versions nave the lovers speak of former love 
between them; while in America, Little Musgrave always identifies Lady, - 2 
by the ring or rings” she wears. 


ef The Lady varies the tale she tells as to where her husband has gone. for 
the night. In Gardner's version, he has gone to the "North part of Scotland"; 
in the A version of Brown, to "Old England"; in C of the Virginia collection, — 
to "Olinglunt [old England? ]." Sometimes she simply says he has gme to the- — 
King's castle or to his own castle. Once she says vaguely that he is "in some — 
| distant land"; another time bluntly, "He aint at home." In two out of the 
‘ a three New. England versios he has gme (1) "to a convention to take young ~. - ~«-: 
| Henry's throne, and (2) "to a condemsion to serve at Henry's throne." Three : 
Virginia versions have localized the Lord's waereabouts to "the big white 
house!! (two versions) or the "bonnie brown cabin" (one version). Another 
Virginia signer Lord to "knee [Nebraska?] 
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The Lord's reasons for being away overnight are numerous. Most often he 
has business with King Henry (or "Hen-er-y" ), once with King Johnny. Sometimes 
his business with the king is stated, though the business may not seem very 

=. kingly. In one variant from New England he has gone "to see his fences." A 
Virginia version sends him to the "King's white house to see George's white _ 
horses." then he goes to the "bonnie brown cabin" in Virginia, it is "Qd 3 | 
liackie for to see." When he takes off for Nebraska, it's "no one for to see." ere 
If to "some distant land," he goes to "see some one." — | 


The eavesdropping little foot-page is ever present at the meeting of the 
lovers, ready to "take to his heels, and run" to Lord Barnard with news of his_ 
Lady's unfaithfulness. One ballad singer, evidently not knowing what "foot-— 
page" meant, called lim a "Little foot-pad." Another gave hii the name 

"Little McGrew.’ Usually he is nameless, but always he is speedy and enduring. 
In some oallads he has three miles to go, in some fifteen, in a few ne travels 
from Scotland to 014 England or England to Scotland, “Always he must swim part 
of the way, sometimes a mile. in one variant he strips to swim; in two he , 
only unbuckles nis shoes; in the rest he simply "bowed to his breast and swum." mace 
At least once we are sure he swam fully clothed, for he wrings the water out 
of whatever he is<wearing before he again "takes to his heels and runs." 

€ Na 
| Almost always the foot-page's news is delayed somewhat by the. Lord's ques= 
tions about other possiole calamities, usually imagined disasters to his castles 

sor other property. Twice the Lord optimistically suggests favorable news such 


4 | | Biting heard the report of the foot-page, he gathers hig men and sets a 
to catch the lovers in their iniquitous bed "before the break of day." He 
_ ae neon his men (in eighteen of the verions in this group) not. to. blow their 
. In two instances he also orders them-not to speak a word. A friend of 
tle Musgrave does blow his hom (twice it ‘appears to be Lord Barnard him- 
wat who gives the warning) to warn the lovers. When Little Musgrave hears 
‘the horn or bugle, he speaks of lcaving; but Lady Barnard cajoles him into. 
staying, "to keep me from the cold," telling him it is only the shepherd boys 
getting the sheep into. (or out of). the fdlds. So, inevitably and invariably, 
Lord Baxnard catches the lovers in bed. Host frequently they wake up to se 
him at the foot of their bed, or Little Musgrave wakes up to the peril of Lord 
Barnard's while the Lady still sleeps in his arms. 
Lord sarcastic questions as to whether Little Musgrave has found 
his bed comfortable vary Somewhat. The usual questions: 


"How do’ you like my bed?" he says, 
"and how do you like my sheets? 
ae "And how do you like my gay Lady oo?” 


change in same versions to "dow do you like my feather bed?" or "How do you like | 
my coverlet?" In two variants the bed has blankets on it. The inquirtes ee . 
about Little ijusgrave's enjoyment of the sheets (silk sheets in one variant) +. . 
and the "gay lady" remain constant in every version that is at all coiplete. © 

And Little lfusgrave always replies that he likes wiatever articles of bedding 

are specified but he likes lady moree 
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“Lord Barnard! s order to Little that he get up and put on his 
, clothes, because it is with him a point of honor not to fignt’a naked man, _ 
varies only in specifying "fine clothes" _in two versions or in ordering that | 
he be quick about dressing. In every version Little llusgrave tries to evade oe 
> ie challenge to get up and fight by complaining that the Lord has two good : is 
while he has not even a mite (or in ‘hres ballads ne has a knife). 


Without exception Lord a is a gent lew of honor ‘al not only gives 
his rival the better sword but also allows him the first lick. In half the 
versions Lord Barnard says. the swords "cost him deep in purse," a remark which 
does not appear in the English versions of Child. The Creighton B version has 
the swords cost him “many a-pearl." 


There is slight variation in the wording from version to version of the | 

- stanza which tells of the fight; but, whatever the words, they always tell of 

\ Lord sarnard wounded at Little itusgrave' s first blow and Little viusgrave dead 
at tne first lick from his rival's sword. 


, Three of the twenty nowefragmented versions end with the death of Little 
liusgrave. One of tne fragments begins there and tells only of wnat happened 
to Lady Barnard and her husband at the end of the’ story. In seventeen out of 
twenty versions the Lady is killed by her husband. In fifteen of these he ~— - | 
asks her first which she loves better, Little iiusgrave or him. Usually her | 
‘ reply includes all his kin with him in the statement of how much better she 
loves Little Musgrave alone. Seven versions have Lord Barnard take the Lady 
gn his knee to ask her this question. Even when he does not take her on his 
knee, he usually kisses her before questioning--except in the Virginia versions 
-and in the Belden variant from ifissouri. Here there is no preliminary kissing ~ 
or being "dandled" on Lord Barnard's knees In lfissouri he simply "split ‘her 
head in twain." Of the Virginia variants, A eds with her amswer that she 
. loves Little Musgrave more, F says he "took Mrs. Daniel by the hand 


* And led her through the: halls 
He cut off her head and kicked it ag wall." 


In Virginia version £ S he eut her Nall up in twain." Version B has him use a 


modern weapon when a 


"He drew a from his side 


“The fevertios manner of killing her is to "split her head in twain" (in "twin" 
one Singer sang it)}e No method used in American wapaents, nowever, is so. 
as the versions in which 


"He cut her paps from off her ‘breast! | | a 
"And ‘some drops of this ladies hearts blood 
Ran trickling downe her knee." 


The Creighton B version makes no mention of how the lady is. murdered. We are 
: | simply told by Lord Barnard, | i 


"Like wise Killed tha: lady 
That ever the sun shone on.” 


| | 
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Two of the New England versions have Lord Barnard age he his own sword, 
requesting that his grave be dug and his wife be buried by his side,. her Lover 
* at his feet. In the third New Enzland version he listens to the larks and 
Sparrows and says he'll "die tomorrow.” A Virginia, a Pennsylvania, and a ° 
liissouri variant have him listening to a nightingale, knowing he will die to- 
morrow. The South Michigan ballad says that he commits suicide cursing his. 
‘men for standing by and letting him commit these awful movers. As he commits 
Suicide in North Carolina, Lord Barnard asks the bystanders, 


"Aint this hard to the friends all around 3 
Lord Daniel and nis. wife has to. part?" | ~~ 


In New Hampshire he dies with one last Loving Ii.ss far his Lady and a. . fine sense 
Re tragedy of the whole. 3 


Lord Daniel then fell upon nis sword 
Fter giving his love one last kiss, (saying) 
, “Have you ever heard of three lovers dying 

So a death as 


Local Titles "Little Musgrave Barnard 
Le Belden’ (iiissouri) Little Mathy Groves 


2« Brown Collection Carolina): Lord Daniel Wife 
Little Nathy Groves 
Lord Daniel or Little Mathi grew 
Lord Donald 
| Lord Daniels . 
(New England): Lord Banner 
‘Little Mathie Grove 
_ Little Benner' s Wife 


creigiton (Nova Scotia): ‘Little Mathie Grove versions) 
| 4 Little Moth Grone 


Se Davis (Virginia): Little Hasie Grove ania Lord Wife 
Little Matthew Groves (2 versions) 

Lord Darnold 

Little Matthew Groves 
Lord. Arnold's Wife 
Lord Daniel's Wife or Lord Vanner's Wife 


6. Gardner (South Lord 


8, Randolph (Missouri): Little Mathy (2 versions) 
Young Little Matty Groves . 


9, Smith (South. Carolina): Little Mattie Grove ~~. ae 
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" SOME SOURCES OF INFORMATION TENNESSEE FOLK SPEECH \ 
cordon Re ‘Wood | 
Chattanooga 


the middle of the duintieth a speaker wishing the. support of 
some group will ask the members of that group to join the team, hit the line 
hard, and help make a touchdown, It does not matter whether the group is oné 
of poets or politicians, or peasants, teachers, or merchants. The folk speech 
coming to us from football and other sports seems natural in the most unlikely - 
places. A century ago speakers and their audiences would scarcely have ex- © 
_pected the use of sports language or the folk pronunciation scrimmage in place 
of the formally correct skirmish. But with the growth of newspapers, with the 
development of the telegraph and other means of rapid communication, and with 
the ‘increased ease of movement from one part of the nation to another, the ~ 
language of sports became something more than a limited occupational 
rave usages became. a part of general’ speech within a os. 


What is this thing called -folk speech? Opinions differ. Some would limit 
it navrowly to the more startling departures which native speakers make from * 
the standard usages. From this point of view it is the. speech of tne nigh © 
school student who said, "My teacher, she's downcasted on tie world and takes 
it out on use" But to Limit the term to languaze habits of poor white trash 
and their like is to define it with unnecessary strictness. Such a definition 
denies. the scholar access to much that is significant. And besides, such a 
definition is actually rude. I prefer a broader interpretation, In this paper 
folk speech 8 he for the daily speech of all native members of a community. 
It may nave national traits, as in the American use of corn while Britishers 
call tne same grain maize. It obviously will have regional traits. * Some 
of these regional usages will be defended by. the educated class; the Southern 
defense of you-all is an‘instance. Other regional usages will be found mainly 
among the unpolished members. of that society, as in the use of, you-unse And 
' within the regions are group usages ‘which appear from time to time, changing _ 
as the groups shift. While this shi Lng group speech is close to that dim 
border which separates. folk spe m occupational language, still tuere isa 
difference. sOccupational speech is an expression like shim or cam which is a 
part of the daily talk of those working at some job or other, Yhen it spreads 
beyond the limits of that. job and becomés a part of general talk, it may at the 
same time serve as the folk~ speech for shifting groups. Hot rod has apparently. 
moved out of the language of automobile racing to general folk speech. And — 
at this time of year we speak of home cominggqucens, academic folk speech 
-having become general, At any time ef year men drivers will say, "Woman 
drivers" rather than use _— and thus break certain taboos. 


Folk speech, then, is for us Dtiie daily talk of natives, inhabitants ofa 
“particular place, And so. the only source of folk speech is the native speaker 
Our interest is in what he says and how he says it. At the same time we need 
to oeware jumping to conclusions about this speech before we examine it calmly. 
It may be dramatic to propose conclusions before you have studied the facts. 
The effect of such a proposal is found in Douglas Southall Freeman's foreword | 
to A Treasury of Southern Folklore, edited by Botkin. Mr. Freeman — 

"The pervasive p presence of the Negro nas sharpened’ tuae. humor ‘of men from. 
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British prectseie as it has softened their. These remarks. may 
or inay not be correct about humor. But they are misleading and incomplete in 
their picture of the relations be@ween "British" and Negro speech in America. 
The implication that a good deal is actually known about these relations is 
wrong; it would be nearer the truth to say that almost nothing is known. ~The 
wake evidence has yet to be gathered and studied in detail. 

While all kinds of — show the human mind making itself articulate, 
still the speaker might as well be silent if no-record is made of his remarks. 
So it is these records that in ract become uae actuality with which the 
student of folk speech concerns himself. It! is these records that are ‘the : 
"sources" which this paper will discuss. 


We can view the sources of information about Tennessee folk speech. as 
those sources relate to its history. The early days are a period of little or 
no information. When the white hunters, traders, and pioneer scttlers crossed 
the mountains and pushed their way along our rivers, there were few Daniel 
Boones who stopped to carve on some tree that here a bar was killed. ‘ie ee ona 


about the effect of the Indian on the speech of the pioneer, but our questions 


get no answer. The next step brings us to a time of increasing written or 
printed information. Settlements begin to have official records, settlers 
write letters and send their children to schools, churches and stores and roads 
and all the other signs of permanence appear. An arithmetic book uses dollars 
ratuer than the older shillings and we wonder which introduced tne change--folk 
speech or textbook language. A grammar continues to give otjinaiae of ate 

as the proper form of the past tense of eat. And again we Wonder, Railroaders 
used a new vocabulary which in many wages Eon became folk speech,as in the ~~ 
special sense of engineer. It gave us verses about Casey Jones, including 

some late bawdy variants, and in the midst of the twentieth century a momentary 
Singing acquaintance with the pow dancer, a kind of railroad workman. If the 
earlier periods can be called times 601 increasing information about folk speech, 
the present can be called the period of overwhelming information. Newspapers © 
and — moving pictures, television, radio, all these and many more ~ 
sources give us an unending supply of information about our language. If we 
merely ane a tape recording of the output of a single radio station during 

one day, and if we iimited our recordings to the speech of know native Ten- 
nesseans, we would still have go much information about local folk speech wise 

. we would need months to analyze it. All the while other equally important . 
evidence would iuave been given over other radio stations and we would have been. | 


In the study of folk speech, however, there are certain procedures which 
permit us to handle this increasing flood of evidence. Thne*main procedure in 
Studies of cugrent speech patterns is ‘to select one native speaxer to stand 
for all native speakers of his class in that locality. By recording his speech, 
we assume that for all practical purposes we have obtained a representative ~~ 
sample of the speech of his class. Let us pretend that in each county in the 
state there are three distinct social classes, the ‘Nteducated" who set the 

standard, the "semi-educated" who. have limited background and”*influence, and 
the "uneducated." The student of folk speech would make recordings of 
selected persons from each class and then plot those traits to show the geo- 
graphical and social distribution of each folk trait. One educated, one 
-semi-educated, and one uneducated speaker then would be considered a proper 
representative for each of those classes fb edie in that locality. \ = 
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A person wishing to study a Mebee area such as the state of Tennessee would 
naturally need help from others. If, among other things, he wanted to determine | 
the sections of the state in which the flat i is the sound in nice rather than 
the diphthon;al ai, he and such associates as he could obtain would ask various 
native speakers throughout the state to.read the text of certain test passages. 
Having recorded these on tape ér disc, he would then listen to the collection of 
recordings, As he listened to each he would plot the location of: the sounds he 


_ wa mapping, At the end, then, he would draw lines connecting areas of similar 


promunciahion. Rather than making use of "controlled" recordings, the student 


_.«may prefer to get his information from "free" recordings. A free recording 


is one in which the speaker chooses his own words to tell of something or, as 

in the case of folk songs, uses a formula of words and pronunciation which be-, 
longs to a sectional tradition, The members of Tennessee Folklore Society have 
made recordings of folk songs and folk tales whici, provide the student with the. 


sort of informatim about living folk pronunciations that is important, The 


difficulty in bringing this information into some orderly pattern, of 5 Seen is 
much greater than that found in the controlled recordings. 


Now there should be other tape end disc récordings of native speech aside 
from those in Tennessee Folklore Society hands. It is surely worth our while 
to search the college and university departments of speech and English for any 
recordings which have been made of student or other local speech, And it is to 
be hoped that the radio stations have kept the tapes of the more nistoric re- 


_ marks of native Tennesseans such as those which were broadcast when the Hooker 


task forte made its hearings public. (Task force, once military language, has 
now become a part of national folk speech.) Any. “Any, knowledge ‘of these or other | 
collections should be made pphiic so that those interested can examine the 


The printed analysis of one series of recordings needs pesieetal mention. 
It is that published by Joseph S. Hall in American-Speech, 192, under the _ 
title "The Phonetics of Great Smoky Mountain Speech." all made the recordings 
while he was in the mountain CuC camps during the thirties.: For us their value | 
is that as they have been interpretéd they give-us a systematic view Of the 
_ pronunciation of native Tennesseans from Cocke, Sevier, and 3lount count ng. 
' It seems unfortunate that in other areas of the State similar recordings were 
not made at that time by other students of folk speech. Be that as it may, — 
the analysis is thorough and extensive. One element of its accuracy makes 
it difficult for the general reader to use, and that is that the pronunciation 
of the words is) given in the International Phonetic Alphabet. Unless you 
" already use that alphabet or are willing to learn it, then most of the informa- 
tion in the article will be in an unknown tongue. 


! Other studies have been made or are > being made which bear on our knowledge 
of Tennessee folk speech. At Cornell University in Professor Charles K. Thomas! 


, collection of recordings from all over the United States are items from parts 
' of Tennessee.~ He has written that his Tennessee materials are not as complete | 


as he would like to have them. But in any event, he has already published a 
composite transcription of the speech. of Knox County in the 1939-0 issue of 
American Specons of. future importance in the understanding of our folk speech 
“are the activities of those gathering information for the Linguistic Atlas of 
America and for the American Dialect Dictionary. The Atlas SOK workers have 
very nearly completed their collecting in Kentucky; so far, no one ‘to my : 
knowledge has undertaken to begin collecting materials from Tennessee for the 
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Atlas, The work hes just been proposed; it istmuch too 


© 


early to comment on the success of collecting for it. Each of these works em- 
ploys field workers who ask native informants to tell them about a specific . 


number of things. And the answers are then compiled and analyzed by other 


} staff members, Let us suppose that a field worker in Tennessee had the ini orina= 


tion that in one county forty native speakers said that people carried coal in 


_ a coal bucket, one of them rememoering that an earlier generation had sometimes 
— used coal hod. But speakers from one corner of the county regularly said coal 


scuttle. His editorial cniefs would deduce that coal bucket was standard, that 


coal Rod was an obsolescent minor variant, and that “Goat scuttle was 
for that part of the county which had veen settled by a large colony of Scots- 


Irish. This information would then be presented in varicus ways, one of which 
would be by mape Incase members of tiis society do not know it already, they , 
will find dans Kurath's A Word Geography of the. wastern United States, 199, 
well worth their while. ~The i introduction. “Aeseribes the characteristics of 
several colonial speech areas and the maps within the atlas show the regional 
distribution“of folk speech on the Atlantic seaboard. From it we can infer 

a great deal about the specific forces woe h went into tne making of Tennessee 
folk speech, The major emphasis, though, mt be on | vocabulary rather than on_ 


Two other works can be mentiongd even though they deal with materials 
recorded in neighboring states. But it is ‘obvious that what happens next door 
is also apt to hapnen here. Thus these éollections are valuable in suggesting 
that we can find out information on our own folk speech by consulting the find- 
ings of our neighbors. For North the Frar.c C. Brown collection of 
folklore, now being published by Duke University, 1s one of the current pub- 
lications important for Tennessee. And equ2lly important from across the Mis- 
Sissippi is the Randolph and Vinee book, Dowh in tne doller: A. Gallery of 
Qzark Folk Speech, 1953, In addition to the fact that doch publications throw 


considerable light on Tennessee speech pits, they are both useful to general 
readers on this subject in that they demand, nothing beyond the rs in- 
terest and his ability to read current prose} | 7 


| The sources mentioned so far are deliberate and scholarly collections for. 
the most part. There are other sources which in the course of doing many. 
things also give us unexpected information about folk speech. our weekly 
news magazines are but one example. ‘ThesJuly 13; 1953, Newsweek used the words 


grits, collards, and corn pone in a single article. Soutnerners would probably 


read those words and never consider that they were part of our folk speech Ae 
the editors of that magazine had not done something special. But the folk - 


nature of those words became apparent when thé editors took time to bxplain 


them to-the rest of the nation, saying such things as "the granular corn product 


called grits," "a type of kale, often cooked with salt gga and "corn bread 
usually made witnout eggs, milk, or sugar." 


Our knowledge of present folk speech is often based on the printed or 
written word.- For the past, of course, that is our only source. .And so the 


newspaper. at any date is a source of considerable importance for the vocabulary 


of folk speech. It and other printed sources are less satisfactory in sug- 
gesting actual pronunciation, The word svelled to, for instance, many be’ 
pronounced to rhyme with glow, glue, cur, or un, but the usual way of spelling 
it gives us no clue, The special ways such as S ter may or may not bring to 

the reader's mind the sound the ~~ has-tried to represent. All of which | 
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‘makes the discovery of earlier pronunciations quite difficwlt. But as for 
vocabulary, the old Woolley Handbook of Composition had this to say: "Our 
newspapers are almost universally characterized by provincial and vulgar dic- 
tion." If there is any truth to that observation, then newspapers are an 


‘important source of information on the details of folk speech. The earlier 


the publication date, the more valuable the newspaper is--provided, of course, 


_. that those early issues still exist po Student to consult. 


of well edited newspapers give us more information about 


. local folk speech than we would be inclined at first to expect from them. The. 


reporter will pause to note that sploe is a name for poor quality bootleg ~~ 


i Liquor}, the writer-of a regular Sunday feature.will explain that calico bush 


is better known ‘as mountain laurel. (Laurel, by the way, is another Example of 
the ciange which folk speech made in adapting British words to the American _ 


| scene.) Now and again we find more extensive remarks such as those iiss Fort 


wrote in the Chattanooga Times of August 23, 195). In describing a local land- 
mark she wrote, "The old Union Station is one of the really old buildings in 
town. We used to call it the Union Depot, which incidentally makes us wonder 
when and why it became old fashioned and country to useythe word 'depot!." 
Naturally, such’ comments are always welcome to. those who observe our language as 
it changes. | | | 


Two sources of printed information about folk speech. are religious and . 
political writings, though it might not occur to us at first to turn to either. 
‘But political and religious leaders often give us extended discussions of their 
views, These in turn.are followed by additional comments from their friends 


and enemies, all of which is more often published than not. Two examples or 


Tennessee influence in political folk speech will serve. Wr. Andrew J. Fletcher, 
a native, spoke in Nashville about the kinds of person-who had come into the 
state to control its government at the end of the Civil War. ile associated 
them with the word carpet-bag.and thereby helped shape the term carpet-bag 
government so that in folk Taloech it came to stand for the kind of victor rule 
wiich robbed the helpless. A different use of folk speech is found in the 
records of the trial of Andrew Johnson. for his alleged crimes and misdemeanors. 
The official account of that trial, published in 1868 by the Government Print- 
ing Office, shows that his enemies sought to ridicule President Johnson by * 
commenting on his Tennessee speech traits. iiuch wads made of such folk 
characteristics as saying y-a-s for yes ané ware for were. All of which makes 


- us wonder when homespun speech is a political virtue and when it is a fault. 


Before we answer too quickly, we might do well to recall sopenaa tne revered 
Lincoln said cneers for cnairs ali his life, 


The? itrects of religious devel opments on folk are often 
well recorded. The inost obvious yerew is in the literature relating to the ~ 


' Quakers. The founder, Géorge Fox, grew up in a part of England where thou and | 


thee were in daily use; in other parts and for other classes of people thou : 
had lost out to youe But Fox insisted that Scripture demanded thou for, one and 
you for many. And his folk speech was accepted in turm by his followers as Pe & 
tne proper language for that religious group. With that in mind, we’ou, ne to -: 
be able to discover in Tennessee similar igstances of the effects oi denomina- 
tional phrasing upon folk speech in various localities. A starting point could 
be the language which a group used in denouncing its opponents. The early — we 
documents must bristle with remarks such as "those who call themselves Newlights. 
(not of the flesh of Mr. Whitfield): but Superior England." 
Denunciation is always reading. 
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Official. government reports are also useful. Or at least they were be- | Ls 


fore they were prepared by committees and written in federal gobbledygook. The 
journals whieh Lewis and Clark made for President Jefferson give us some idea 
of the language of the frontiersman. Thus they throw some light on the words ; 
and pronunciations of their contemvoraries in Tennessee. On July 2h, 1805, ~ ~ 2 
Lewis wrote (I quote from the condensed Journals published in 1953 one edited 
by DeVoto): "our trio of pests still inyade and obstruct us on all occasions, © 
_ these are the Musquetoes: eye knats and prickly pears, equal to any three curses 
| that ever poor igypt lLaiboured under, except the Mahometant yoke. the men 
'* complain of being much fortiegued. their labour is excessively great. I 
occasionally encourage them by assisting in the labour of navigating the canoés, 
and have learned to push a tolerable good pole in their fraize." A day or so 
later we find hin weating wockersens for moccasins, and binting for biting. 


Next to tnese are learned and technical words such as extremity and subulate. L oe 
' Binting may be a slip of the pen, but Mahometant yoke appears to be folk speech . 

coming from literary sources, and fortiezued and mockerson suggest that an _ + 


_ sound was added to these words. It is especially interesting to see Lewis! 
view of the less phrase push a tolerable good 


| ‘Then there aré letters, autobiographies, and similar persqnal iittinaail 
To suggest the stores of information to be found in these I turn to two in- Ee 
stances wiich are a part of hiarshal Wingfield's. article on writers of West 
Tennessee, published in the first number of the West Tennessee Historical 7 | | 
Society Papers. Among the authors nained are Crockett and Roark Bradford. 
Crockett wrote of himself, "As far as my learnin' went, I could stand over 

it and spell a strive or two with any of them, from a-b ab to crucifix, which 
was where I left off at school." The expressions spell a strive and where I - 
left off at would strike nearly anyone as folk speech. But tne presence of 

- crucifix In a spelling list gives an unexpected, depth to our view of the 
forces shaping the vocabulary of early Tennessee folk speecha For a later. 
generation Bradford wrote of his days at Knob Creck. Ye learned to swim 
there, naked as jayvirds. And we learned to say, 'Good mawning suh,!' to every 
jaybird we saw, for we knew that jaybirds went to hell every Friday for a visit 
with the devil and reported all discourtesies of children to his satanic ~ 


a 


majesty." Of course, the suggestion of the Southern drawl is a useful, hint oo Ue 
about folk speech as Bradford knew it. And naked-as a jaybird fits into the Peo 
4 pattern of known similes for this area. But Satanic majesty. Is that a folk 
: word, a euphemism and avoidance of something that was taboo, or is. it rather , 


the formal elegant phrase sometimes taught as "comm English"? 


| The last of the sources to. oe considered is imaginative writieee HoveLs, 
short stories, dramas, poems, and similar imaginative works nave used folk 

as speech to enhance these particular forms of art. Now because tne folk inaterial 

_ is consciously shaped to the demands of the writer's artistic purpose, we iiave 
a difficult job of determining what of tne folk speech is true and what of it 
is art. Some claim that the better the elements of art the poorer the iolk | 
speech; the better the fdlk speech, the poorer tne art. actually eacn work’ 
needs to be judged by itself. Consider the poems of Emma 3. itiles pudlished 
in 1930, as Strains from a Dulcimore. The writer has used a formal poetic 
vocabulary for much of her writing, but now and again she has introduced less 
formal words for their special effects. We find lines like "a spurtle that 

would stir / Hominy or apple butter," or "I take no d from a wiitret boy," 
or "The ground was mizht'+-near kivered with a skift eh snow." tnese are 
all from ialden's dg. That is, at the beginning of this century the words 
whiffet, skift, homi miny snow, and sptethe were a part of folk spcecn in 
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a American folk speech, 


southeastern Tennessce, According to. Wentworth s American Dialect Dicti ohary 


the first three are Quite rare. Spurtle is not in Wentworth, apparently having 


not been reported from any American locality at all. The Webster New Inter- 
national Dictionary labels it Scotch and dialectal English in the sense "a stick 
for stirring porridge and the like.",‘ If it had not been for this aeeiculer 
groun of poems, spurtle mignt have altogetier as a Part of 


~ 


An analysis of Tennessee folk speech at any point from its oeginning to 
the present day is possible. To imake such an analysis will require the efforts 


of many persons. But when we consider how much zeal has been given to the 


analysis and location of Old and iiddle imglish dialect traits, it appears 


reasonable to Suppose that siimilar entausiasm could be given to tut study of 


Tennessee folk speech. For one thin,,\the sources of information arv more ex-_ 
tensive, Ticre are tombstones, lctters, wills, boeks of travel, local wistorics 
and biographies, scholarly collections assembled for many purposes, and so on. 
All that remains is for tne ci’our own folk speeca t6 
in acadcinic circles. 
/ 
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\ COURSE IN "FOLK LITERATURE" AT AUSTIN STATE COLLEGE 


We Boswell 


Austin Peay State — 


The Austin State Collece lists a three quarter course 
Gangl ish he5G) in "Folk Literature" and describes it as follows: 

In this course zations are made of the origin, 
nature, and significance of examples of the various principal 
forms of folk literature--epic, tale, and song--and of some 
lesser forms such as proverbs and the drama. Special emphasis 
is placed on tne availability ef materials and on their use . 
in vitalizing elementary and secondary school humanistic in- 


> This is a course which bod. It nad a 
numverj but its plan has been sudstantially unchanged. At the first meeting I 
distribute an analytical tive-pace dittoed oook-article-recording pibliography 
.wnich serves as a syllacus. On the last page is a list of "Suggestions for 
Special tescarch of waich mor é anone | 


‘The first meeting of an orientation directed 
toward identification and definition of the forms of folklore. Working from 
the bibliography, we sce thab tac first breakdown is called "General" and is 
divided inte five secticnss: "Bibliograpaical Aids" (Haywood's Bibliography of 
‘North American Folklore, etc.); "Basic Works" (Davidson's Guide to American 
Folklore, etc.); "Special Collections" (Botkin's Treasury of Southern Folklore, 
ote.); "Periodicals" (Tennessee Folklorc Society B Bulictin, and "iis- 
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Ballads), "Lyric Song" (e.g., Sharp, English Folksongs from the Southern 
Ap palachians), and "Dance Song" Telowell, Folk lances of Tennessee Tennessee). 


(a specified author,’ such as Bret Harte)," "Place-Names of (an area, say 


The second breakdown, "Folk Poetry and Prose," divides further into "Minor 
Forms," "The Epic," ."The Tale," and "The Song." Minor forms identified are 
respectively "Mythology" Guthrj 
stitions and Remedies" {e.2., Pucket 


, Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro), 


Malaise 2 (e.g., Smith, Oxford Dictionary of E& Eng lish Proverbs), "Folk Speech" 


(e.g., Wentworth, American Dialect Dictionary), "Folk Poetry" (eee, 
S 


in American Folk Rhymes), and "Folk Drama” (e.g., Kech, Carolina Folk Play 


Books on. the epic and the tale may be exemplified by. Bowra, Heroic c Poetry, and 
MacKaye, Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains respectively. The song is ‘fur=| ; 
ther broken down into "Ballad" COcBey Sargent, The English and Scottish Popular ~ a 


Games), "Tennessee Folklore" (e.g., McDowell, Memory 1 Melodies), — "Recordings" 


for folklore and ina sarees to make use of its forms in the ing pro- 


: The third and final division is called "Special Areas": "The White South" 
(eeg., Kephart, Qur Southern Highlanders), "Negro" (e.gey Krehbiel, Afro- 
American Folksongs), "Children’s Folklore" (e.g., Crawford, Folk Dances and | 


Wolfe, American Folksongs). 


The twenty-five "Suggestions for eat Research Projects"! appended on 
the fifth page include among others "A Folklore Collection (of any-kind)," 
"The Use of (any specified kind of) Folkloré in Education," "Folk Elements in 


Montgemery County) ," "Recreation in (a place ‘and time)," 'Provincialisms in 
(a place)," "A Profile of (one's home comunity ) ," and WA Piece of Origina’ 
Using Folklore." 


I can provide copies of the complete bibliography to any one who writes — 
and asks for them. However, that it -is limited to books, journals, and record~. 
ings are available in our library should be kept in mind. 


Procedures of the course itself can be quiékly reviewed. wach student. 
selects two projects for individual research, one to be written up and the 
other to be presented orally to the class. It is\recommended but not required 
that one of the two projects involve folklore field collecting of some sorte 
Then I mold my succeeding lectures and discussions around those student re-- 
ports, emphasizing the areas not» chosen for specialization by students. We 
begin with the epic--Ramayana, Volsungasaga, Kalevaka, and the more obvious 
oness Next comes the folktales identification of kinds, examples, scholarship, — 
etc. By midterm we are ready for songs, upon which together with seminar : 
reports we spend the rest of the quarter. During tuis time also the greatest © 
use can be made of phonograph recordings to illustrate songs, for there are — 
few records on the epic and tale; however, I do not hesitate to play records 
of folk music in connection with epics, tales, dramas, folkways, or beliefs 
during any session of the course whenever some theme’can be illustrated thereby 
and a little variety incidentally introduced. At least one field trip, as 
to the annual meeting of the —— Folklore Society or to a Sacred Harp 


The course is inapeiond to result in a far greater awareness of and respect 


cesses of life, 
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IT Is NOT REALLY NEWS that the Editor of the T.F.S. Bulletin is pleased 
‘to have readers respond to our publication by offering their observations on 
subjects discussed therein, their suggestions about activities of the Society, 
their advice about editorial policy, and their own papers which may be pub- 
lishable. Reminders that reader reactionS~aré welcomed have appeared in most 
issues of the Bulletin over the past’ three years. In initiating a new volume, 
the Editor wishes to reissue a general invitation to correspondent s, and to 
point to some special kinds of contributions that are wanted: 


Re 


‘1. Observations and about Southern. folk are 
welcomed by Professor Gordon ‘Wood, who will continue to 
present a ‘series of discussions of the subject. 


2e Competent reviews of recent books and recordings relating 
to any aspect of folklore are needed. | : 


35 Reports of events connected with the study or use of folk 
materials in any part of Tennessee are requested. News- 
paper clippings will be gratefully r@ceived if the date and 
source of such stories are indicated, | : 


_ l. Expressions that show the relative interest in various kinds 
; of material published in the Bulletin will be helpful. 
TS THERE SUCH A THING as a "folk recipe"? One contributor to the Bulletin 
has provided us with a "folk recipe"! for makifig custard pie, but it is difficult 
f to see why it is not just a set of sensible instructions for making a good 
* custard pie. Is there anything peculiarly "folkish" about a good custard pie? 
_ Perhaps in these days when food so generally comes out of tins or the quick- 
frozen carton, any good food is to be considered. the product oll a pemeppenring 
Tolk art. 


might be both sting to a collection of " folk 
recipes of Tennessee" in the Bulletin if we could define the term and — 


together enough pxamples. Helpt Help! 
os, VV, BACK ISSULS OF THE BULLETIN are constantly being called for both by. 


libraries and individuals. lost of such orders can be filled by the Society, 
but the supply of some numbers is exhausted. Professor Richard Dorson, Michigan 
State College, Lansing, Michigan, offers to pay yl.00 each for the Warch and 
June issues of 1952, If you have copies you are willing to sell, write Profes- 
sor. Dorson direct, or. send the information to the Editor of the Bulletin. 
A PROGRAL OF FOLKSONGS was presented by Miss Grace Creswell mes a. setniral 
convocation at George Peabody College for Teachers on January 19. The songs 
were introduced and’ appropriately explained by Mr. Karl Kershaw. iiss Creswell 
| - . and Mr. Kershaw on the following day net wien college classes interested in 
AN INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF FOLK MUSIC, under thé auspice’ of the Siber< 
national Folk Music Council, will be held in Oslo, Norway, from June 29 to 
July 5, 1955. The festival themes will be (1) Scandinavian folk: music, 
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- is reported in detail in the October, 195k, issue of Folklore 


the (3) traditional styles and techniques and their 
by non-traditional performers, Various reductions in travel expenses are of-~ 
fered to those who enroll as participants in the festival. Further information — | 
‘can 2e had from the I.F.m.C., 12 Clorane London, N. We. 3, England. 


INTERNATICNAL FOLKLORE CONGRESS held in Paulo, last summer 

ericano (Afo II, 

No. 2). Stith Thompson's "Retrospective View of International Cooperation in . 

Folklore," a paper read before the Congress, is orinted in a Spanish. translation. 
The issue also carries a number of articles on a wide range of i — wo 

of them relating to folklore and folk life in South | 

"PATRICK GAINER, folklorist and recitalist who is 2150 Professor of Briglish 

at West Virginia University, has recorded an album of sixteen folksongs col+ | a43 

lected: ig the mountains of West. Virginia, The list includes both such very | 

widely distributed ballads as "#dward" and "Barbara and a number. of 

titles that are little known, such as "The Groundhog Song.'' Tne songs are 

- recorded on a 12 inch. long-playing record that has been entitled "Polk Songs of _/ 

the Allegheny Mountains,’ It is available on order from Folk gecords, 

Morgantown, West Virginia. The price is ..5.00. 

THE NATIONAL CUNFERE\CE AMJRICAN FOLKLOé FOR YOUTH, Ball State Tcachers 

College, ‘Muncie, Indiana, has issued a list of 18 free or inexpensive items 3 

.folklore that it is ina position to distribute. Tune list will be 

sent to nyone who requests ite | , | 

. WEXPERTS SAY HILLBILLY NOT REAL FOLK ART." That is the headline over an 

AP dispatch carried by the Nashville Tennessean on February 18, 1955. The 

_ story it headed was a report of the conference of the Council of Southern 
Mountain Workers. The third paragraph quoted statements made by Dr. Leonard 

Roberts of Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky: "The commercialized hillbilly 

is not genuine folk art. There is an authentic folk art and it must be trea- 

pe But to be treasured, it must be distinguished." 

; “THE FOLKLORE SECTION of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association, 
at its meeting in Columbia, South Carolina, on last Thanksgiving weekend heard 
four papers on widely separated subjects. A Study of "Sir Hugh" was presented 

by James R. 'oodall; Lalia Phippy Boone discussed "Folk Names for Blooming ~ 

Plants"; George S, C. Adams reported on "Folk and Home Remedies from Luzerne Pe 

County, Pennsylvania"; and Mary Cathryne Park dealt with "The Use of Folklore = = =~ 

in Teaching Language." Dr. George We Boswell, former president of T.F. Se was | 3 
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John Harden, 1: Tar Heel Ghosts. | Chapel i221: University of North Carolina Press, 


Tar Heel Chdstis by John with drawings by isa 
collection of twenty-three of the most representative ghost stories of the 
state of North Carolina. There is an additional supplement of ven shorts dis- | 
played as a "Ghostly iiiscellany.! | 


4 


This approach to ghostcraft and study of local folk superstceaae might 
well be duplicated in each state, Here,‘the author's introduction adds much 
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female ghosts, ghosts 


well rounds out the pattgpn 


30 


x 


“to the relevance of the” reader's own objective explanations, interpretations, 


and rationalizations concerning the stories which follow. This approach is 
vitalized by statements like "It take a long time to make a ghost," or "There 


is more to a ghost than the overloading of the digestive apparatus." Impres- 
sive too is the. x he 9 a that ghosts may do more than raise your hair. 


_ There are troubled sliost s, ghosts that have messages of dire importance, 
ad gh get into ccurt records that justice may be had, 
ghosts guarding a secret or seeking revenge, - friendly ghosts, headless ghosts, 
ghosts.out of the past, ghosts which haunt particular places and at special 
vimes, invisible’ ghosts, fighting fire-bug and ghosts which 
whether or Harden infringes upon his own belief or hesitancy 
garding ‘the ‘authenticity. of his weird and mysterious actors in their respec- 
tive roles of ghdsting is not a matter of great moment. Tlis collection has a 
variety, a relevance to folk belief, and an indi»zenous character that altogether 
it important. | 


G. rogers 
Tennessee College 


Burl Ives, Burl Ives' Tales of America. Cleveland: The World Publishing Compaty 


ad She oD 
' Hig entertainment of servicemen in World: War II and his unique singing of 
the American ballads on radio and television first brought Burl Ives to our © 


attention. His Wayfaring Strariger made it clear he was an important collector 


as well as a singer of folk songse Now in his new volume,‘ Burl Ives! Tales of 
America, he combines she interest and lure of ‘Legend with his is taste tor tra- 


The effort is not to present the startling, the fantastic, and the bizarre, 
but rather to seek out and to elaborate upon those aspects of legends and ballad 
materials which enhance and illuminate the meaning of both. He knows, for 


, instance, that "There are Lovers! Leaps and Heart-Break Hills all over the 
world," and these must . find expression in ballad and in melody, 


Sometimes itisa unique story, suchas that of Pocahontas, that attracts 
his. interest; or a ghost that will not depart until its message is delivered 


and heeded; or the background of the exploits of Captain og gle ballad 
i 


which: resulted. He tells of occasional instances of witches in variable dis- 


guise, as that of Old lieg who returned as the two black crows. He relates 


the beauty of a colonial maiden who charmed the vicious Mohawks; he records 
the exploits of Boone, of’ Edward Preble-who never received promotion in the 
colonial navy because he saw sea monsters, ‘and of Big Foot Wallace who made 
such large tracks in. Texas, He recounts stories of whaling, riverboat days on 
the Mississippi, humorous instances from the religious experiences of Lorenzo 
Dow. ‘ie describes wagon trains making their way to the "gold diggins" of the 
West, days of Cody*in the West, of Paul Bunyan in the North, and of Amerigans 
everywhere. ‘The concluding section on "burnt cork" and minstrel making very 
of the book. 
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Tennessee Wesleyan 
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Colum, Treasury. of Irish Folklore. Crown Publishers, Inc., 
95.00. 


One is eel inpreesed py the unwritten tele of Irish folklore. The 
Irish themselves, so impressed by it, turned their own attentions to a study 
. of this heritage, and came up with the ‘Irish Rennaissance around tiie turn a: 
the century. And as Colum in his #Introduction" to A Treasury of Irisa Folklore 
explains, "These difficulties (charactérs, occurrences, anecdotes, speeches, | 
literary creations that have been absorbed into the common discourse) became 
SO challenging that I decided to take it up." 


There are many striking truths revealg# among the generous pages of | 
this varied collection--that an Irishman, John Barry, fathered the American + 
navy, and that such terms as "boycott" and "lynching" came from. incidents con- 
_* nected with Irishmen bearing these names. Students of history will be in- - 
terested in the Irish struggle for freedom down through the years. The 
materials are organized under nine general headings: "The Irish idge," "Heroes - 
of Old," "Great Chiefs and Uncrowned Kings," "Ireland without Leaders," "New : 
Leaders’ at Home and Abroad," "Ways and Tz radi tions," "Fireside Tales," 
.Face of the Land," and "Ballads and Songs." : | | | ~ 


a In "Fireside Tales" Colum lends a touch of high lyric héauty to his prose. 
_ style of recasting these legendary tales out of memory and tradition, the 


stories-of grandmother's Irish.cottage by the light of a candle and a peat fires 
Being more ee the volume becomes a valuable sourcebook. 
4 2, » = 
--E. G. Rogers | 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 
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